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ANNUAL MEETING 


This year the APA convention will be held in Chicago, Illinois, from September Ist through September 
7th. The ACPA, in keeping with its policy as embodied in the Constitution, will also hold its meeting in Chi- 
cago during that time. In an attempt to reduce as far as possible the conflict between APA sessions and the 
separate meeting of the ACPA, two steps have been taken this year. Firstly, it has been decided to hold our 
meeting on the first day of the convention, Thursday, September 1st, with the thought that scheduling on the 
first day is not likely to be as full as on some of the later convention days. Secondly, we are holding off the 
start of the ACPA sessions until mid-afternoon and concluding with dinner, feeling that this arrangement re- 
duces potential conflict with APA sessions as far as it is possible antecedently todo so. Dr. Le Roy A. Wauck 
is in charge of local arrangements, and De Paul University is the host Institution for the ACPA meeting. 


The Association plans again to sponsor a symposium at the Convention jointly with one of the APA divi- 
sions. This year, Dr. Virginia M. Staudt, our Program Chairman, has planned a symposium in collabora- 
tion with Division 2, the Division on the Teaching of Psychology. The title of the projected symposium is: 
Problems in the Teaching of Scientific Psychology in the Denominational College. It is likely that this sym- 
posium will be scheduled for Saturday, September 3rd or Monday, September 5th. Full details on this sym- 
posium and the separate ACPA session will be furnished with the July issue of the NEWSLETTER. Mean- 
while, plan to be in Chicago for September Ist and to remain for at least part of the APA Convention. 


GEOGRAPHICAL LISTING OF MEMBERS 


Members of the Association will find, accompanying this issue of the NEWSLETTER, a geographical 
listing of members by State and Region. The division of the membership into Regions is for the purpose of 
gathering news items about ACPA members for inclusion in the NEWSLETTER. Dr. Anthony Summo, the 
assistant editor of the NEWSLETTER, has worked out a rearrangement of Regions, which will provide for 
greater equality in the number of ACPA members included in each Region, and has secured the services of 
some new ACPA members to function as news representatives. The editors are making a distinct effort to 
provide news item coverage which will be more representative of the totality of ACPA members and more 
Significant in terms of the content of the items. This goal can be achieved only if you cooperate with the 
NEWSLETTER representative in your area by submitting newsworthy items about yourself or other ACPA 
members, or about developments of significance to ACPA members. The geographical listing indicates that 
the Association at the present time has members in 38 different States, in addition to the District of Colum- 


bia, Puerto Rico, Canada, and 15 foreign countries. 
THE ACPA AT THE WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE 


The American Catholic Psychological Association was well represented at the recent White House 

Conference on Children and Youth, held in Washington, D. C., from March 27 to April 2, Chosen to repre- 

ent the ACPA were Dr. Alexander A. Schneiders, professor of psychology at Fordham University, Dr. 

1 etus A. Cole, Director of Psychological Services for the Arlington County School Board in Virginia, and 

‘Dr. Katherine G. Stefic, associate professor of psychology and Director of the Remedial Clinic at Catholic 
Miversity. At the request of the board of directors, Dr. Schneiders took charge of the arrangements for 

rticipation of the ACPA representatives in the Conference. 
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Participation in the White House Conference took several 

forms. The ACPA participated through the Council of National 
Organizations on Children and Youth, which is an agency of the 
White House Conference. The invitation to attend the Conference 
was arranged through the Council of National Organizations. The 
ACPA will continue as a member of the Council in order to imple- 
ment the numerous recommendations that emerged from the Con- 
ference itself. The Council of National Organizations held an or- 
ganizational meeting on Thursday evening, March 31, in the Statler 
Hotel at which the ACPA was represented by Dr. Schneiders and 
Dr. Stefic. This meeting outlined future plans of the Council, and 
elected a Board of Directors and a slate of officers. As a member 
organization, the ACPA will participate in the future activities of 
the Council. 


The membership of the ACPA may feel gratified at this rep- 
resentation of its organization at the White House Conference. A 
fuller report of this participation will be made to the membership 
at the Chicago meeting, and this report will in turn form the basis 
for a NEWSLETTER Supplement later in the year. 


ASSOCIATION PUBLICATIONS 


Members of the Association will recall the vote taken last fall on the proposed amendments to the Con- 
stitution and the report on the outcome of the balloting, furnished in the January NEWSLETTER, where it was 
indicated that the proposed amendment had been approved. A new printing of the Constitution reflecting these 
changes has been prepared and members of the Association will find a copy enclosed with the current issue of 
the NEWSLETTER. Since the amendments dealt particularly with membership requirements, it was necessary 
to prepare new forms for membership applications, and, for the first time, application blanks for student af- 
filiates. Both kinds of application blanks are now available, and may be secured upon application to the Exec- 


utive Secretary. 


Definite progress is being made in editing the two volumes which the Association has announced for 
publication this year, one containing the three jointly sponsored APA-ACPA symposia for the years 1957, 
1958, and 1959, and the companion volume containing selected papers from the separate ACPA sessions for 


the same three years. 


These volumes will be automaticaily sent to the ACPA members who ordered them 


when paying their 1960 dues, and we are hopeful that both of these volumes will be in ehras hands prior to the 


Chicago meeting, 


PLACEMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


Director of Testing Service. West Coast university. Must handle scholastic, vocational, and person- 
ality testing; part-time teaching of upper-division psychology courses, Ph.D. preferred; salary according to 


qualifications. 
York State. 
Female. 


Clinical Psychologist. Male, preferably married. Psychiatric clinic located in upper New 
Ph.D. with New York State certification. Salary: $8000. 
Ph.D. or equivalent to conduct man-machine studies for laboratory located in Pennsylvania. Salary 


Engineering Psychologist, Male or 


$6, 000 to $10,000. Counselor for small college in New York City. M.A. in psychology. Responsible for 
educational and vocational guidance, Salary - open. Assistant Professor of Educational Psychology and Guid- 
ance. University located in North Central states area. Salary for nine months: $6, 000 to $6,500. Clinical 
Psychologist for veterans administration hospital located in upper New York State. Salary $7,030 to $8330. 
Counselor for university in New York City. Responsibility for educational, and vocational guidance and test- 


ing. Salary: $5500. 


$4800 to $5200. 


Instructors in Psychology. 
other in child and adolescent psychology. New Jersey University, Ph.D. preferred. Salary for nine months; | 


Professor of Psychology, for teaching position in Pennsylvania. Ph.D. in counseling, 


Two positions, one in field of social psychology and the 


I 
q 


i clinical psychology. Should have teaching experience at graduate or undergraduate level. Rank and salary - 
ee coecneurate with training and experience. : 
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: Members of ACPA interested in these positions should forward a personal resum# to Dr. Paul Centi, 


| Psychological Services, Fordham University, 302 Broadway, New York 7, New York. Prospective employers 
| seeking the services of psychologists on a full or part-time basis are encouraged to write to Dr. Centi giving 
| full particulars on the opportunities available. 


The Placement Service for ACPA members under the charge and supervision of Dr. Centi has been in 
operation since January, 1959. Since that time, 64 job opportunities have been listed in the NEWSLETTER, 
16 applicants have filed personal resumes, and 51 referrals have been made. Since few applicants notify Dr. 
Centi of the outcome of the referrals, it is difficult to know how successful this service is proving to be. 


| | ACPA MEMBERS IN PRINT 


This column continues the listing of articles by ACPA members appearing in professional journals. 
Every effort is made to provide as adequate a coverage as possible, but complete coverage can be achieved 
_ only if ACPA members send notification of articles as they are published. A simple post card will suffice, 
| but give the complete reference information. Items for inclusion in this column should be addressed to: Dr. 

Alexander A. Schneiders, Fordham University, New York 58, N.Y. 
| Angers, W. P. Clarifications toward the rapprochement between religion and psychology. J. Indiv. Psychol., 
1960, 16, 73-76. 
Angers, W. P. A fertile field for Catholic publishing. The Catholic Counselor, 1960, 4, 62-65. 
_ Angers, W. P. Evaluative labeling: a proposal. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 6, 187-190. 
' Levee, R, F. (with Anastasi, Anne), Intellectual defect and musical talent: a case report. Amer. J. ment, 
. Defic., 1959, 64, 695-703. 
_Misiak, H. (with Loranger, A. W. ), The performance of aged females on five non-language tests of intellec- 
i tual functions. J. clin, Psychol., 1960, 16, 189-191. 
Peixotto, Helen E. Use se of the Despert fables with disturbed children. J. clin, Psychol., 1960, 16, 173-179. 
Schaefer, E. W. (with Bayley, Nancy), Relationships between socioeconomic 1ic variables and the behavior of 
mothers toward young children. J. genet. Psychol., 1960, 96, 61-77. 

Schanberger, W. J. A factorial investigation of some theoretical distinctions between anxiety and guilt feel- 
ings. Stud. in Psychol. & Psychiat., 1959, 10, No. 2. 
) Vaughan, R. P. (SJ), Neuroticism and perfection. | Rev. for Religious, 1960, 19, 93-101. 
| Zellner, A. (OSB), Screening of candidates for priesthood a: and religious life, Catholic Educ. Rev., 1960, 58, 
96-105. 


. 
aa NEWS BRIEFS 

i SUMMER INSTITUTES: The Catholic University of America is offering a Workshop on Psychological 
“Counseling in High School and College from June 10th to June 21st. Among the ACPA members listed as Lec- 
‘turers and Consultants are Brother E. Austin Dondero, F.S.C. of La Salle College, Brother John M. Egan, 
_F.S.C.H. of Iona College, Dr. Joseph D. McGovern of Georgetown University and Catholic University, Very 
Rev. John W. Stafford, C.S.V., Dr. Edward Stefic and Dr. Katherine Stefic of Catholic University, and Rev. 
arroll F. Tageson, O.F.M. of St. Luis Rey College....The University of San Francisco is conducting a 
workshop for priests on the "Psychological Problems of Youth" from July 5 to 8, It is also offering an Insti- 
tute for Religious Women on "Mental Health and Religious Life'"' during the period June 28 - 30. 


ACTIVITIES OF ACPA MEMBERS: Lester N. Recktenwald of Villanova University was elected a Life 
Fellow in the International Institute of Arts and Letters which has its headquarters in Lindau-Bodensee, 
f Germany....Dr. John V. Liccione has accepted a position as Chief Psychologist of the Hospital for Mental 
ses in Milwaukee... .Sister Annette Walters, C.S.J. of the College of St. Catherine has been appointed 
d tne of the movement to encourage professional training for Catholicsisters. She will become executive 


> 


By 


secretary of the Sister Formation Conference....Dr., Irene Impellizzeri has been appointed Acting Secretary 
of the Brooklyn Psychological Association....Rev. Richard P. Vaughan, S.J. of the University of San Fran- 
cisco has been appointed Director of Psychological Services at the University....Rev. Adrian van Kaam, 
C.S.Sp. of Duquesne University inaugurated a Spring Lecture Series on ''The Dialogue between Science and 
Religion" at Brandeis University with a lecture on "Anthropological Psychology and Religion" on February 1... 
Dr. Frank C. J. McGurk of Villanova University is on the advisory board of a new publication, The Mankind 


Quarterly, 


an international journal dealing with race and inheritance....Dr. Frank J. Kobler and Rev. Theo- 


ore V. Purcell, S.J. of Loyola University conducted a workshop for nurses and superiors of the Sisters of 


dore V. Purcell, 8.J 


Notre Dame in January. Dr. Kobler spoke on ''Mental Health Procedures in Hospital Administration" and 
Father Purcell on "Motivation."'"....Rev. Raymond A, Roesch, §.M., President of the University of Dayton 
dedicated the new multimillion dollar Sherman Hall to the study of sciences at the university. Rev. Charles 
Curran was one of the guest speakers at the dedication, speaking on the topic ''The Catholic and Scientific 


Psychology." 


ACPA MEMBERS AT PROFESSIONAL MEETINGS. 


Dr. Frank M. Buckley of Boston College was a 


panel member at the National Convention of APGA in Philadelphia, April 11-14, on the topic "Developmental 
Guidance"....At the Sixth Annual Meeting of Catholic Counselors in APGA held at La Salle College on April 

10, the following ACPA members participated: Rev. Augustine Grady, S.J. of St. Peter's College, Dr. John 
V. Joyce of the Niagara Falls Board of Education, Lester N. Recktenwald of Villanova University, Dr. Thomas 
C. Campanella of St. Joseph's College, Dr. Lawrence R. Malnig of St. Peter's College, Rev. Albert F. 

Grau, S.J. of Wheeling College, Sr. Helen de Sales, S.S.J. of Chestnut Hill College, and Dr. John F. 
McGowan of the University of Missouri....At the Second Annual Institute on School Social Work held at the 
Fordham University Campus on February 27, Dr. Genevieve Hunter of Fordham University was on the after- 
noon panel....The Ontario Psychological Association held its annual meeting on February 5-6, and among the 
participants were ACPA members Rev. J. A. Malone, C.S.B. of Assumption University and Vera D. Denty 

of England. At the conclusion of the meeting Brother Philip, F.S.C. took over as President of the Ontario 
Psychological Association....Sister Mary Amatora, O.S.F. of St. Francis College was a participant at a 
Counseling and Guidance Seminar for principals and teachers of Indiana High Schools held at Indiana Techni- 
cal College on April 9th....Rev. William C. Bier, S.J. of Fordham University, addressed the members of 
the Hospital Division of the Catholic Library Association, meeting in New York on April 21, on the topic: 
Responsibility of Hospital Librarian in Selection, Acquisition, and Circulation of Books in Psychology....At 
the Eastern Psychological Association meeting in New York, April 15-16, Carl Scheckel, of Hoffman LaRoche) 
and Dr. William P. Paré of Boston College, were authors of scientific papers, read at the meeting. 


BOOK REVIEW SECTION 


Schachtel, Ernest G. METAMORPHOSIS. New York: 


Dr. Schachtel, a German born psychiatrist, dis- 
cusses some crucial factors in the development of af- 
fect, perception, attention, and memory. The onto- 
logical perspective of actualization of one's potential- 
ities in openness towards the world, inspired by phil- 
osophers such as Heidegger and psychologists such as 
Binswanger, von Gebsattel, Straus and Buytendijk, 
makes Schachtel question the pleasure principle and 
the drive reduction theories of Psychoanalysis and 
Behaviorism. This book could serve as a first ac- 
quaintance with the new cultural awareness which -- 
though only now emerging in America -- has already 
permeated most of European psychology and psychi- 
atry. Nearly every chapter reveals an original mind 
which is groping its way to partly understood new in- 
sights but still cannot break totally with the period of 


Basic Books, 1959. Pp. viii + 344. $6.00. 


culture which is running out. There is some hesi- 
tancy between a biological evolutionism and a full 
recognition of the primacy of the spirit independent 
in its very essence of biological development. The 
author's ambiguity comes to the fore in his remark 
that phenomenology cannot tell us about genetic de- 
velopment as such, or in the way in which he looks 
for parallels in the life of animals and compares the 
ontogenetic conflict in man with the conservative and 
progressive forces in evolution. 


A serious weakness is that Schachtel does not al- 
ways fully understand the philosophers whom he 
quotes, What is meant by Heidegger in his expres- 
sion being-in-the-world is more subtle and complex 
than what Schachtel makes of it. Schachtel's 


—— 


nteresting phenomenological analyses of anxiety, 

ope, joy, boredom, falling asleep are somewhat lack- 
ng in depth when compared with the phenomenological 
nalyses of the same subjects by phenomenologists 

such as Marcel, Buytandijk, Strasser, Rumke, Kierke- 
zaard and van Linschoten, whose works could have been 
consulted by the author in so far as they are written in 
or translated into the German language. When the psy- 
atrist like many of his colleagues today quotes the 
scetical insights of the Zen Buddhist monks we cannot 
put deplore that some of the sayings ef our own West- 
ern religious phenomenologies as developed by a Ther- 
esia d'Avilla, a Loyola, and a Libermann are not better 
xnown to them. At one or the other page the reader may 
eel rightly disturbed when the author talks about the 
"mythological" language in Genesis. But these are only 
small details in comparison with the gross and naive 
materialism that pervades most college textbooks of 
psychology we are accustomed to. Experimentation 
finds its necessary but hierarchically right place in this 


' McCall, Raymond J. 
Pp. vit 74. $1.00 (paper back). 


This book is not extensive (only 51 pages of text) 
_but presents material which will be of considerable 

_ value to both the beginning and to the advanced stu- 
dent of psychology. It aims to elucidate such basic 

_ questions as the scientific chacter of psychology, 

_its subject matter, its relationship to philosophy and 
other sciences, and the divisions of psychology, ques- 
| tions which should be particularly interesting to a 

| Catholic student who has been exposed to philosophy 
and especially to philosophical psychology. 


1959. Pp. xii+313. $5.75. 


In writing this book the authors approach the 
more complex problems of dynamics in larger social 
I groups from the vantage point of the prior develop- 
“ment of their conceptual framework as it is given 
explanatory meaning in reference to the dyadic or 
two-person relationship. The'effort is to analyze and 
give coherence to our understanding of social inter- 
action in a wide variety of social situations. It is in 
| reference to the dyad in the first part of the book that 
they not only define terms and develop symbols kut 
_ seek to illustrate their explanatory value in dealing 
with the traditional variables (norms and roles, for 
stance) of social behavior. Admittedly the field of 
interpersonal relations is now sufficiently advanced 
_ in the accumulation of techniques and research find- 
| ings to create a demand for simplification and order- 


work, It is not abused as the exclusive or primary 
source of our knowledge about 'man as such," but 
as only one of the sources which provides us with 
the necessary information about certain measurable 
aspects of man; which information becomes worth- 
while when integrated properly within the knowl- 
edge of man's whole being. 


Every Catholic psychologist and psychiatrist 
should read and ponder this original expression of 
a psychology which still does not have the clarity 
and balance of our precious Thomistic heritage, 
but which points at least in this direction by search- 
ing for the integration of ontological, phenomeno- 
logical and psychological frames of reference. 


Duquesne Univer. 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 


Adrian L. van Kaam, C.S.Sp. 


A PREFACE TO SCIENTIFIC PSYCHOLOGY. Milwaukee: Bruce, 1959. 


The exposition of the material is strikingly suc- 
cinct and clear. Certain distinctions, e.g., between 
counseling and clinical psychology and clinical psy- 
chology and psychiatry, are made with admirable 
adroitness. The author offers some new and pro- 
vocative ideas. It is apparent that the book is a re- 
sult of considerable work, care, and experience. 


Fordham University 
New York 58, N.Y. 


Henryk Misiak. 


Thibaut, John W. and Kelley, Harold H. THE SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY OF GROUPS. New York: Wiley, 


ing through more parsimonious theoretical formu- 
lation. It is a positive contribution that the authors 
keep this goal in view throughout their book. In 
this effort it is clearly their aim to develop a 
scheme for a more coherent understanding of the 
data available and to offer some consistent direc- 
tion for future research. In this reader's opinion 
they can be a little more sanguine about the first 
part of this twofold aim. 


From the standpoint of personal immediacy to 
the growth of social interaction research in this 
country the authors are in a favored position. 
Though now at separate universities, Thibaut being 
at the University of North Carolina and Kelley at 
the University of Minnesota, both authors worked 


together first at M.I.T. and later at the University 
of Michigan as members of the Research Center for 
Group Dynamics, Qne gets the feeling that the care- 
ful delineation of concepts and the tight logical 
reasoning so evident in this volume were forged or 

at least refined in the scholarly interaction provided 
by the Research Center. Yet the authors’ most basic 
assumption rests one way or another on the rein - 
forcements or rewards that accrue to interacting in- 
dividuals or which they contribute to each other, They 
do not apply it as learning theory but their theoreti- 
cal orientation is in reinforcement theory. "The 
central concern is with the solutions that must be 
found to problems created by interdependency, These 
solutions are implicitly evaluated against standards 
set by conditions necessary for group viabili 


(p. 5). 


Dividing their presentation into two major parts, 
Dyadic Relationships and Complex Relationships 
respectively, the authors devote nine chapters to the 
development of definitional concepts and matrix 
representation of interaction in the dyad, Part two 
applies this form of analysis in five chapters to 
questions of interdependence in larger groups, sta- 
tus, conformity to norms, group goals, and the 
functional analysis of roles, in that order, 


Indicative of the fundamental importance of the 
first part are the laudable efforts of the authors to 
clarify therein such operational terms as behavior 
sequence or set (their unit for the analysis of be- 
havior), rewards and costs as consequences of dyad- 
ic interaction, the matrix of possible outcomes, the 
interacting person's process of exploring or sampl- 


at 


ing possibilities, and the evaluation of outcomes, — 
Adjunct to this last item is their elaboration of tw 
kinds of standards against which to judge the ac- 
ceptability of outcomes. CL or comparison level 
is the standard by which the person judges how sat- 
isfactory the relationship is. The second standard, 
CL}, the comparison level for alternatives, is 
used to determine whether to retain or abandon the 
relationship. In this and several other discussions 
the explanations appear to be needlessly protracted 
(Ch. 2. Analysis and Concepts), since they are 
again clarified and illustrated in succeeding chap- 
ters, e.g. Ch. 3. Rewards and Costs, Ch. 6. 
Evaluation of the Dyad. In fact chapters 3-6 may 
be said to attack the problems of further develop- 
ment and documentation of the issues raised in 
Chapter 2. Chapter 4 is concerned with behavioral 
interference and facilitation in (dyadic) interaction 
and Chapter 5 with the formation of the relation- 
ship. 


Incidentally, documentation for the authors 
largely consists in the use of research findings al- 
ready in the literature to illustrate the economy of. 
their own conceptual formulations and expression 
of relationships in two-person and multi-person 
interaction. They would be the first to admit that 
other formulations could be developed and applied. 
Surely their own effort can be applauded not only 
for priority but also for the promise it gives of 
integrating findings that might otherwise appear 
disparate and unrelated. 
Fordham University Joseph G, Keegan, S.d 
New York, N. Y. 


Hagmaier, George, C,.S.P. and Gleason, Robert, S.J. COUNSELING THE CATHOLIC: MODERN TECH- 
NIQUES AND EMOTIONAL CONFLICTS. New York: Sheed & Ward, 1959. Pp. xiv+301. $4.50. 


This book is intended to be an introduction to pas- 
toral counselling for Catholic priests and seminari- 
ans. The authors indicate that they have not intended 
to compile a manual of techniques (despite the unfortu- 
nate inclusion of the term in the subtitle) but rather 
have hoped to "build a counselling philosophy." Fa- 
ther Hagmaier discusses the psychological aspects of 
common pastoral problems and Father Gleason has 
several chapters on the theological aspects of these 
same problems. The inclusion of the moral theology 
is somewhat puzzling in view of the stated purpose of 
this book and the declared intention to say little about 
theology in the development of "desirable human be- 
havior." This material, while deftly presented, does 


not clarify these same subjects as treated in the sources very title of the chapter is liable to misinterpreta 


the author quotes nor is it quite clear how it ad- 
vances the planned aim of the work. 


The basic weakness of the book is its lack of 
focus. The authors do not come to terms with the 
priest's function as a counselor, and hence provide 
few principles or premises from which the priest 
might deduce what his role should be. There are 
chapters on a variety of familiar problems pre- 
sented to priests but there is little on the priest as” 
counselor, In the chapter on "The Priest as Lis- ; 
tener," for example, there are cursory references 
to this role but no carefully worked out discussion i 
of it there or any other place in the volume. The — 


a 
tion, since it is clearly not the authors' intention to 
‘suggest that the priest's role is to mirror or simply 
reflect the person's statements, much less simply 
to absorb them. Listening in a counselling situation 
is an art that takes a great deal of practice, and per- 
haps regular supervision, to achieve. Because the 
} priest's approach as a listener (and is this, after 
all, actually a technique?) is subsidiary to the coun- 
| ‘selling relationship, the omission of any discussion 
of the subject seems to me to spoil much of the re- 
| maining work. For example, it is not basically the 
priest's task so much to deal with these problems 
themselves as to center his concern as priest- 
counsellor upon the person who presents them. Fur- 
thermore, far too little reference is made to the 
symptomatic nature of many of these difficulties; 
not enough attention is paid to a more positive ap- 
proach, even if such were described rather gen- © 
erally as growth in man's relationship with God and 
fellow man. Whatever happens in the counselling 
situation depends largely on the interaction and com- 
munication. If a person experiences the priest's 
understanding and acceptance of him (this does not 
imply any condonation of his behavior, even though 
there is no blunt criticism of it either, for that 
matter), he will learn to trust the priest and by 
means of the relationship arrive at deeper self- 
understanding and be freer to recognize his own 
relationship with God and man. 


, This point is being dwelt upon at length here 
because it seems to me that the priest must be 


Feifel, Herman (Ed.), THE MEANING OF DEATH. New 


A person's attitude towards death is influenced by 
his culture, his socio-economic and physical status, 
his nearness to death; but especially by his philosophy 

| and religion, In fact, for different religions and vary- 
ing dedications to religion, there may well be differ- 
ent outlooks. All this is at least implicitly assumed. 
by the various contributors but, as Gardner Murphy 

remarks, at times they fail to assess their results in 

) its light. 

| Feifel's group of subjects is neatly dichotomized 

_into those who regarded death as the end of all and 

the religious minded who regarded it as both an end 

i anda beginning. The latter, reports, feared death 
more than his non-religious group. Alexander and 
Adlerstein, using religious (Protestant) and non- 
religious College (Princeton) subjects, found that 
both feared death - and about equally. And Gardner 
Murphy, in a summary discussion, cites his experi- 


ence with various Protestant sects, whose members 


aware that if there be no mutual understanding, 
there is no counselling, but, at most, there is a 
casual exchange of words between two people who 
happen at the moment (probably a brief one) to be 
sitting in the same room. Obstacles do exist--and 
these are noted in the text: the authority and pres- 
tige of the priest, for instance--but these are more 
easily handled within the relationship itself. It is 
up to the priest to determine why the person has 
come to him, to look for the person's strengths and 
weaknesses, all the while being accurately aware 
of his own capabilities and limitations. That such 

a role is demanding needs no elaboration and offers 
additional reason why the priest needs further 
training to play this role. 


Many priests will derive a variety of benefits 
from this book. Yet I suspect that they will utilize 
the discussion of specific problems rather than 
begin to form a counselling philosophy. This is 
regrettable if only because the priest may thus fail 
to realize his enormous potential for fruitful coun- 
selling, even though this be an exacting art. What- 
ever criticism can be leveled against this book, it 
gives ground for gratitude from all its readers-- 
and we can expect a large audience--that these two 
scholars have recognized the crying need for addi- 
tional training of priests in pastoral counselling. 


135 West 31st Street George F. Flanagan, O.F.M. 
New York, N. Y. 


York: McGraw-Hill, 1959. Pp. xviii + 351. $6.50. 


welcomed death as a deliverance from illness and 
sorrow for themselves and friends. Here we seem 
to have a contradiction. But the samplings were, in 
part at least, different. But, as Feifel admits 

(p. 126), religious attitudes differ. People should 
be tested for particular aspects of death for valid 
comparison. 


The various sciences and arts have been can- 
vassed for light on the meaning of death. Those on 
art and literature and death are well done and show 
shifts in attitude in modern times. Freud's stoical 
attitude towards death is frequently extolled in this 
study. One wonders though whether it was not at 
the basis of his Weltschmerz? Kaufman belabors 
the existentialists for their pre-occupation with 
death but how many would be permanently satisfied 
with his surrogate prescription? One wonders why 
Feifel ignored anthropology? Why was the Cath- 
olic attitude to death snubbed? Would not some 


living protocols enhance the interest of this study? a being very fruitful indeed. 

These are suggestions for the expansion of work on 

The Meaning of Death, which gives promise of Loyola Seminary Hugh J. Bihler, S. J. 
Shrub Oak, N. Y. 
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VIOLENCE AND CRIMINAL RESPONSIBILITY IN CONVULSIVE DISORDERS 


Part I* 


Ralph S. Banay, M. D. 
New York, N.Y. 


My interest awakened in violence associated with 

automatism, and came close to ending abruptly at the 
very moment it was aroused by a vivid personal ex- 
perience in my office. I was alone with a patient 
whom I had never seen before, who had been referred 

o me by his family physician for some medication 
more effective than what he was taking. He com- 
plained of convulsive attacks with a loss of conscious- 
mess, occurring every month or two. These attacks 
had begun in early childhood and no medication so far 
had reduced their frequency. He was a baggage clerk 
lin a railroad station, young and frail-looking, with a 
timid personality. 


I was just finishing with his history and examin- 
ation and was writing a prescription for an anti- 
iconvulsant drug when I suddenly became aware that 
Ihe had risen from his chair in a rigid, mechanical 
manner and was approaching me with outstretched 
hands. With an iron grip he attempted to choke me. 
He had a fixed, distorted facial expression and a 
vacuous look in his eyes. It required a rather des- 
perate struggle to break his hold on my neck, but I 
succeeded. In a few seconds he fell to the floor in 
a grand mal attack, with fixed pupils and foaming 
mouth. When the tonic and clonic states passed, he 
gradually regained consciousness, looking around in 
adaze. Later, when he was informed of what had 
taken place, he was completely amnesic. I learned 
later from his family that at times, in the incipient 
phase of an approaching attack, he had shown unpro- 
voked aggressive behavior. 


After this unforgettable experience, and repeated 
lbservation of cases in which the outcome was less 
fortunate, it has not been difficult for me to under- 
d how many otherwise inexplicable crimes of 
olence can be explained as automatism associated 
what we generically call epilepsy. Epilepsy is 
variable in its manifestations and may occur in 
rms so obscure or evanescent that a sufferer of 
s syndrome can carry out a furious attack without 
cious intention and without subsequent recollec- 
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tion of the event, It would seem that in criminal 
trials, both medicine and jurisprudence have given 
insufficient attention to this circumstance and that 
appraisal of the pathological phenomena involved and 
vigilance for their detection could well be stimulated. 


Historical Review 


Epilepsy, of course, is one of the persistent 
enigmas of medicine. Its wide-ranging symptoma- 
tology, which is a manifestation rather than an entity 
of disease, continues to engage the labors of investi- 
gation. In spite of advancing knowledge of the epi- 
leptic phenomena and brain pathology, as well as psy- 
chochemical action in the brain, the accumulated 
findings tend to consist largely of description rather 
than definition. After some twenty-four centuries of 
observation and study of what ancients called ‘'the 
sacred disease" and Hippocrates recorded as “falling 
sickness, '' convulsive elucidation of this pathology 
lingers on as an item on the agenda of biological sci- 
ence for future disposal. 


No one knows how many epileptics there are. The 
number of known convulsive cases in the United 
States is said to be close to 1, 500, 000 and the number 
of chronic cases requiring institutional care about 
50,000. Some investigators believe that one person 
in every 200 is a potential epileptic. Nearly every 
practitioner is aware of sizable numbers of persons 
who are afflicted in some degree with epileptic symp- 
toms but who neglect or refuse to obtain treatment. 
How many others have a latent or dormant tendency 
to some of the many forms of epilepsy can only be 
imagined. 


In over all effect, the management of the afflic- 
tion is a matter of palliation and control rather than 
progressive treatment, Great numbers of relatively 
moderate sufferers are enabled, by medication and 
counsel, to engage in normal pursuits. They remain 
in employment or other forms of endeavor without 
major difficulty and lead virtually normal lives. They 
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are licensed to drive automobiles under proper certi- 


fication of medical control. The problem and public 
dilemma concerns those others who do not even know 


themselves that they are potential epileptics or who, 
aware of the difficulty, choose to do nothing about it. 


The oft-quoted dictum of Oliver Wendell Holmes 
remains a challenge to medical ingenuity. The 
physician and poet said just a hundred years ago: 

"If I wished to show a student the difficulty of getting 
at the truth from medical experience, I would give 
him the history of epilepsy to read." He was aware 
the epileptic automatisms were clearly recognized by 
sixteenth and seventeenth-century physicians. In our 
day, as in his, the traditional evasive tenet that the 
affliction is a divine visitation beyond human remedy 
no longer impedes scientific endeavor. Medical and 
biological investigators have made important strides 
toward understanding and countering the liability to 
convulsive seizures, but that there is still a long way 
to go is evidenced by our frequent puzzlement over 
the sudden and unforeseen eruption of violent auto- 
matism. 


In reading time-steeped medical literature, one 
is often prompted to ask whether we have given suf- 
ficient acknowledgment and attention to those pio- 
neers who proclaimed vivid insights on many of the 
problems that still perplex us. For example, Isaac 
Ray wrote in 1860: "The dementia which is the 
form of mental derangement to which epileptics are 
most liable after the fit is characterized by intel- 
lectual stupor and moral depression, in which, how- 
ever, they have sufficient energy, under some cir- 
cumstances, to commit acts of violence, of which 
they retain only an imperfect recollection after they 
recover." 


The insufficiently appreciated English physician 
Henry Maudsley, writing more than eighty years ago, 
made this observation: 

"Certainly the most desperate instances of homi- 
cidal impulse are met with in connection with epi- 
lepsy. The attack of homicidal mania may take the 
place of the ordinary epileptic convulsion, being 
truly a masked epilepsy. The diseased action has 
been transferred from one nervous center to another, 
and instead of a convulsion of muscles the patient is 
seized with a convulsion of ideas." 


"Tt is important to bear in mind," Maudsley also 
cautioned, ''that the existence of epilepsy may be 
overlooked for some time in a person even by medi- 
cal men, and this is perhaps more likely to be the 
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| case when there is a mental alienation which absorbs 


the attention. Attacks of epileptic vertigo are some- — 
times so slight that they are thought to be merely | 


| transient attacks of giddiness or faintness; and it is 


notorious that patients will often seek advice on ac- 
count of some ailment which they attribute to the 
stomach or liver, the real nature of their malady be- 
ing elicited only by accident." 


Maudsley commented that such cases often''occupy 
the borderland between crime and insanity." He 
spoke also of what he called the low physical and 
mental characteristics of criminals. 


Lombroso emphasized the relationship between 
epilepsy and the criminal nature. However, in his 
attempts to attribute abnormal skull formation as 
etiology of both epilepsy and criminality, he blurred 
the true significance of his researches. 


After this long history of what might also be 
called intermittent bursts of interest in the problem 
of automatism, should we not feel somewhat embar- 
rassed by the fact that our knowledge of the pathology 


' even today remains nebulous and amorphous, and 


even more so by the fact that so many persons sus- 
ceptible to the disorder remain unrecognized or un- 
treated until a grievous outburst has advertised 
their affliction? 


Wilder Penfield has observed that "the automatic 
individual has lost the means of comparing the pres- 
ent situation with previously established concepts. In 
this confusion, this failure of understanding, his loss 
of ability to record his present perceptions is com- 
plete. This seems to be the essential defect." 


Sakel, out of his experience with insulin shock 
therapy in the treatment of schizophrenia, made 
many penetrating observations on the convulsive 
mechanism. He conceived of the convulsion as a de- 
fense process seated in the vegetative nervous sys- 
tem, a crisis invoked in an automatic way to cope 
with any threat that may occur to the body. He de- 
fined it as a normal response of the nerve tissue to 
excessive irritation, acting to restore a disturbed 
equilibrium to normal on the principal of homeosta- 
sis; He found, incidentally, that emotional factors 
play a part in aggravating the number and serious- 
ness of the seizures. 
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*Part II will appear in the next issue. 
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